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December, the French took in prisoners about
one-third of the total fighting strength of the
enemy, a proportion which is greatly in excess
of the number of prisoners secured by either side
in any previous engagement on the Western
Front. . . .

The French success shows once more what can
be accomplished at little cost, even by com-
paratively small numbers, if the attack is thoroughly
prepared and organised, and especially if measures
are taken to ensure surprise. In this case the Germans
must have known by the preliminary bombardment
that an attack would be made, but the surprise
was effected by varying the method of attack, by
distributing the bombardment over a much wider
front than that selected for the attack, by com-
mencing the intense bombardment on the actual
front of attack, before dawn, and by launching
the infantry assault before it was expected by
the enemy. . . .

A great deal has been written in the press
about the c Nivelle method,5 which is sometimes
compared favourably with the British tactics on
the Somme. The so-called c Nivelle method'
depends mainly upon a meticulously careful artillery
preparation, combined with a system of artillery
barrage, one line of which moves forward directly
in front of the attacking infantry. If this method
is to be successful, it is essential that the infantry
have complete confidence in the accuracy and
timing of the artillery fire. , . .**

These two brilliant victories sent a quiver of joy
and expectancy through the whole of France, but
the factor that impressed the French mind most of